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good policy to sacrifice a whole kingdom to their particular 

profit. 

" A great many other things are said w h are not fit for 

me to write, I only mention w* I find universally insisted 

on. I do not expect to do myself any service by freedom, Iwish 

it may serve his Majestie's interest and the public, as it is I 

am sure intended, w*ever happen to 

«S r 

" Your 



; Edward Hopkins Esq." 



***»#* 



February 14th, 1848. 

Rev. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The Very Rev. J. J. Taylor, D. D.; Rev. Matthew Newport, 
D. D.; Frederick V.Clarendon, Charles Ottley, O'Neale 
Segrave, Matthew E. Talbot, and Charles Tarrant, Esqrs., 
were elected members of the Academy. 



The Rev. Charles Graves read a paper on a general me- 
thod of deciphering secret alphabetic writings. 

Mr. Graves commenced by stating that he had been led 
to discuss the general question of deciphering, in consequence 
of his having undertaken, some time ago, an examination of 
the singular inscriptions in the Ogham character which are 
to be found in this country. Irish scholars and antiquaries, 
to whose opinions great deference is due, having pronounced 
that no satisfactory readings of these inscriptions had been 
obtained by means of the key given in the Book of Bally mote 
and other Irish manuscripts professing to treat of the Ogham 
character, Mr. Graves abandoned the attempt to draw from 
these sources the means of deciphering it, and applied himself 
to the task of constructing a key from the monuments them- 
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selves. He was furnished with materials for doing this by the 
kindness of Captain Larcom and Mr. Petrie, the former of 
whom placed at his disposal all the drawings of Ogham inscrip- 
tions collected by the draughtsmen employed on the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland ; whilst the latter furnished him with nu- 
merous and accurate tracings of inscriptions taken from his 
own sketch-books. And here arose a question as to the best 
mode of employing these materials. The common methods 
of deciphering, which assume that the writing to be deciphered 
is divided into words, were at once found to be inapplicable 
to the Ogham character, the inscriptions in which are written 
continuously. In seeking to frame a method applicable in 
this and similar cases, Mr. Graves conceived the one which 
he then proceeded to describe. 

This method rests upon the following principle : that in 
any given language, or group of cognate languages, there is a 
preference for particular sounds, and particular sequences of 
sounds. 

In order to determine what are the favourite sounds or 
sequences in a language, we must analyze considerable por- 
tions of it in such a way as to exhibit its tendencies to repeat 
and combine the several letters of its alphabet. This end is 
arrived at by the construction of a table, which shows how 
often, on an average, each letter is followed by each of the 
remaining ones, in a passage of some determined length ; as, 
for instance, a passage consisting of ten thousand letters. 
With such a table at hand, it is not difficult to assign their 
proper powers to the secret characters or ciphers in which a 
document in that language is written. We have merely to 
tabulate the sequences of the ciphers ; and, by comparing their 
tendencies to repetition and combination with those of the 
known letters, we readily arrive at a knowledge of their re- 
spective powers. It is here assumed that the document to be 
deciphered is of a reasonable length. This condition is indis- 
pensable, inasmuch as the distribution of the letters in a pas- 
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sage consisting only of a few words might differ widely from 
the average distribution. In order to be able to decipher an 
article written in a language of the nature of which he is not 
informed a priori, the decipherer ought to be provided with 
tables formed by the analysis of many languages of different 
kinds, with which the table of the cipher might be compared 
successively. 

A collection of sequence tables would he valuable, not 
merely for the purpose of deciphering, but also in connexion 
with philology. They would exhibit to the eye affinities and 
characteristic differences of cognate languages : they would 
manifest the changes which particular languages undergo in 
the course of time : they would, moreover, indicate general 
principles of euphony, prevailing amongst all languages, and 
founded on the very nature of our organs of speech and 
hearing. 

It is easy to see that, by reference to principles of this 
kind, considerable progress might be made towards the deci- 
phering of purely alphabetic writings in a language wholly 
unknown. A tabular analysis will, in the first instance, dis- 
cover vowels by their greater readiness to combine with other 
letters either preceding or following them ; next, amongst the 
consonants, the liquids, particularly^, will in general be found 
to combine with the rest most freely ; and, lastly, the letters 
of the same organ will be found to form a group which enter 
similarly into combination. 

Mr. Graves suggested that this method of tabulating might 
be employed with advantage in the case of the cuneiform 
writings. Admitting that one or two kinds of this character 
had been deciphered, and found to be phonetic, we might 
tabulate the deciphered inscriptions, and compare the tables 
so formed with one founded on an analysis of inscriptions in a 
third and different cuneiform character. If this latter were 
phonetic, and its language cognate with those of the deci- 
phered kinds, we might expect to find the three tables possess- 
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ing points of marked similarity. Nay, more, it seems that we 
might thus ascertain whether any given writing, of which 
there existed considerable remains, were phonetic or idea- 
graphic. In the former case, it is evident that the distribution 
of characters in any two passages of equal and considerable 
length would be very similar ; in the latter, we could not 
count upon so great uniformity, seeing that the connexion of 
ideas is so much less regular than the sequence of sounds. 

In proof of the actual efficiency of his method Mr. Graves 
exhibited two tables, one of which was founded upon an analy- 
sis of a small number of Runic inscriptions, the other being 
made from a short passage of Icelandic of the thirteenth century. 
A cursory inspection of these tables would be sufficient to 
enable a decipherer to assign their proper powers to the 
Runic letters, supposing that their values had not been other- 
wise known. Mr. Graves also exhibited tables formed from 
the analysis of passages in the Irish language, contained in 
the Book of Armagh, and written, as he believes, according 
to the orthography of the seventh century. These were the 
tables employed by him in determining the powers of the 
Ogham characters ; but he reserved the statement of the re- 
sults arrived at in that research for a communication which he 
hoped very soon to make to the Academy. 
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